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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. for therein it is declared, “ They shall all know me, 
from the least of them to the greatest of them.” 
(Jer. xxi. 34.) Accordingly the living christian has 
a certain sense of Divine life in his own breast, 
which affords him instruction, strength and comfort; 
in such a manner, as he waits in faithfulness upon 
it, that he is under wo absolute necessity to lean 
upon the teachings of other men; yet when they 
come in a degree of the same life, he accepts them 
as instrumentally from God. 

This life of God in Christ is the very soul of 
christianity; without which the best forms and 
highest professions are but as members of a dead 
body, unavailable and unacceptable. ‘“ He that 
hath the Son hath life, and he that hath not the 
son of God hath not life.” (1 John v.12.) “ Be- 
cause I live,” saith he, “ye shall live also. At 
that day, ye shall know, that I am in my Father, 
and you in me, and Lin you.”’ (John xiv. 19, 20.) 


_ ,  |1t is because he lives in, and communicates of his 
Notwithstanding too many are taught to imagine|life to his spiritual followers, that they live also. 


importance and efficacy, in mode, ceremony, sign|Of these the true church, the adopted body of 
and shadow, the mint, anise, and cummin of the/Christ under all denominations, is composed. These 
legal dispensation ; yet it is certain, that in “ Jesus|alone are his peculiar heritage or clergy. This 
Christ, neither circymcision availeth anything, nor | ecclesiastical body of Christ, is a living body, ren- 
uncircumcision, but faith which worketh by love.”|dered such by the inspiration of his life. He is the 
(Gal. v. 6.) Neither the practice, nor disuse of|life common to all his true members. (Col. iii. 4.) 
forms and rituals, are of any availance with God. | By his vital influence he communicates a living sense 
But the first may more than unprofitably busy|of truth to them, inclines them to himself, and in- 
their practisers, if they are so dangerously deceived | spires them both with the desire and power of obe- 
as to place confidence either in their own perform-|dience; and as they advance in faithfulness, he 
ances, or those of their leaders. The religion of] favours them with increasing tastes of Divine grace 
the true christian consisteth not in form, but sub-|and love, the savour of the holy unction, and the 
stance; and ariseth not from the activity of human|indwelling virtue and glory of his heavenly pre- 
reason, imagination, or opinion, but from an heart-|sence. ‘“ There is one body, and one spirit.” (Eph. 
felt sensation of Divine love in the light of life. Its|iv. 4.) Was there not one and the same spirit 
foundation is no less than the immediate adminis- | throughout the whole church, it could not be one 
tration of God’s Holy Spirit to the spirit of man.|body, nor a living body. “Non potest vivere 
This shows unto man what his thoughts are;|/corpus Christi nisi de spiritu Christi,” (in Joh. 
(Amos iv. 13,) what himself, and what the Lord|Tract 26,) saith Augustine ; that is the body of 
is, so far as properly concerns him. It opens the|Christ cannot live but by the Spirit of Christ. He 
understanding, and directs the duty of the obe-|who partakes not of the same spirit with the head, 
dient; “for the way of man is not in himself; it|is no true member of the body. His spiritual in- 
is not in man that walketh to direct his steps.” | fluence is the precious blood, or spring of life which 
(Jer. x. 23.) It is the light of the Lamb which|renders all his members living, and what gives life 
showeth the way of salvation; the one great light|gives a sense of that life; but though their life is 
appointed to rule the day or spiritual dispensation} most surely known to themselves, it is hid with 
of christianity ; wherein the nations of them which| Christ in God, (Col. iii. 3,) from the knowledge of 
are saved must walk. (Rev. xxi. 14.) those who remain unquickened by it; and hence 
Men in their natural state may, by reading and | ariseth all their opposition to it. 
study, collect abundance of notions concerning the! We are all by nature strangers to this Divine 
Supreme Being; but as light discovers all things, |life, and we cannot by any means obtain it for 
yet cannot be really known but by its own appear-| ourselves. It is not of man’s acquirement, but God’s 
ance ; so God, who, in the most perfect and super-|communication; and as far out of the reach of the 
lative sense, is light, (1 John i. 5,) can only be|most learned, as of the most illiterate. It is hid 
truly known by his own immediate manifestation. | from the wise and prudent, in their own eyes, and 
What is ordinarily called the knowledge of God,|revealed to those who are as babes, to the world’s 
(John xvii. 3,) is but a series of apprehensions con-|wisdom. It is not the high learned, but the hum- 
cerning his essence, his attributes, and his provi-|ble that God teaches, and the meek that he guides 
dence ; but what our Saviour called so, is the real/in the paths of truth and judgment. Every one’s 
experimental sense of his life. “This is life eternal,|eye therefore ought to be humbly to God alone, 
that they might know thee the only true God, and|and not to be fixed upon the wise, the scribe, the 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” Truly to|disputer of this world; for God hath, by the pow- 
know him is to participate of the quickening sense|erful simplicity and purity of his gospel dispensa- 
of his life, through the communicated influence of|tion, made foolish the wisdom of this world. (1 
his eternal spirit. Thus to know him, is to partake|Cor. i. 20.) Yet so fond is the world of its own 
of the new covenant, or true gospel dispensation ;| wisdom, that it has in great measure detruded the 


cross of Christ, and true spiritual religion, and 
erected and supported this idol in its room. After 
this image the world has wondered ; and indeed it 
hath been a means wonderfully to blind, ensnare 
and deceive its worshippers, whose faith stands in 
the wisdom of men, and not in the power of God, 
(Cor. ii. 5,) and is therefore the reverse of the 
faith of the gospel. 

From a due consideration of the debased and 
corrupt state of mankind, since the fall, and of the 
great and good end of their creation, it must evi- 
dently appear, that regeneration hath ever been 
the one thing needful; a work essential for all to 
experience. And as the birth of the spirit cannot 
be brought forth by anything but the spirit, so it 
must also be preserved in its growth and accom- 
plishment by the spirit. Hence the abiding, or in- 
dwelling of the spirit, remains to be of absolute ne- 
cessity to the regenerate; that as their souls are 
quickened into the Divine life by it, they may con- 
tinue to live, move, and have their being as chris- 
tians therein, and be sustained in a spiritual union, 
and blessed communion with their Maker. 

The essentiality of true religion hath ever been 
the same, primarily consisting in the life of God 
being raised up, and the love of God shed abroad 
in the heart, operating therein to its renovation, 
and to every virtuous and benevolent end. What- 
ever of externals or ceremonials have, at sundry 
times, been superadded by Divine direction or 
command, were not intended to alter, or unsettle 
men from due and constant attention to vital, spi- 
ritual religion; but when they were become greatly 
degenerated from it, and darkened concerning it, 
the merciful Creator was pleased, by means suited 
to their estranged and carnal condition, to point it 
out to them, and lead them by signs and symbols 
towards it. Thus the Mosaic law was not meant 
to be the whole of religion to the Israelites, (Gal. 
iii. 24,) or to supersede the internal religion of 
grace; but only to be as a schoolmaster to bring 
them to Christ in spirit, in whom all is included 
and fulfilled, and whose presence was then with the 
faithful amongst them, who had spiritual com- 
munion with him; for, according to Scripture, 
“they did all eat the same spiritual meat, and did 
all drink the same spiritual drink; for they drank 
of that spiritual rock that followed them; and that 
rock was Christ.” (1 Cor. x. 3, 4.) 

It is a vain thing to imagine, that religion ever 
wholly consisted in mode or form; or that the All- 
perfect Lord at any time dispensed with the sub- 
stance for the sake of the shadow ; ever made any 
alteration therein, by diversity of institutions, from 
arbitrary will and pleasure, merély to exercise his 
sovereignty, as though power was a darling attri- 
bute, and more reyarded by him than wisdom, 
righteousness, and goodness; or as though his at- 
tributes could be divided in him. No; he is God 
and changeth not. His law is his own spirit of 
eternal rectitude, and his retribution according to 
every man’s state and works. The different modi- 
fications that have appeared amongst men in point 
of religion, have been occasioned by the different 
alterations in the conditions of mankind. The All- 
wise God hath directed some for a time, in con- 
descension, for the good end above-mentioned ; 
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| 
and divers combinations of men have invented and | 
enjoined abundance more, according to their own 
carnal misapprebensions of spiritual things, or to 
advance their own sinister purposes. 

Exterior forms are but temporary matters. They 
are no essentials of true christianity. The great) 
Author of it represents it as a well of water in man 
springing up into everlasting life. (John iv. 14.) 
It radically ariseth from a living, abiding, increas- 
ing principle in man, of a pure, spiritual and hea- 
venly nature. As this is cordially embraced, it 
enlarges in the soul, expels the works and power 
of darkness, and produccth its own genuine fruits 
of humility, self-denial, patience, resignation to God, 
and trust in him alone; righteousness, holiness, 
meekness; gentleness, temperance, goodness, bro- 
therly-kindness, charity. 1t derives its origin from 
heaven, and leads to heaven. It carries the soul 
out of all formalities and false rests, up to the Su- 
preme good himself. It breaks down all our own 
self-will, and brings into perfect resignation to the 
Divine will. In this humble contrited frame, and 
no other, can we sincerely and truly say, Thy king- 
dom come! thy will be done! For whilst our wills 
stand in separation from the will of God, we can- 
not address him in these terms with propriety; or 
in spirit and truth. : 

(To be continued.) 
sil aanibneen 
From the Quarterly Review. 
Sense of Pain. 
(Continued from page 323.) 

The vegetable kingdom is the support of an in- 
finity of creatures which escape our ordinary ob- 
servation. “On the oak,” says Dr. Carpenter, 
“not less than two hundred kinds of caterpillars 
have been estimated to feed, and the nettle which 
scarcely any beast will touch maintains fifty differ- 
ent species of insects, but for which check it would 
soon annihilate all the plants in its neighbourhood.” 
The check is constantly requiring to be checked 
itself, and still the plan prevails of making the 
death of a superabundant population sustain the 
life of some other description of beings. The 
caterpillars which are hatched from the eggs of} 
the common white butterfly, and which may be| 
seen feeding by scores upon cabbages, are kept 
down by the ichneumon-fly. The singular process | 
by which this is effected we give in the words of 
Professor Owen. 

“The ichneumon, by means of her peculiarly | 


butterfly which Reaumur placed under a glass, 


neumons emerge from the cocoon.”—Lectures on 
Gomparative Anatomy, pp. 417, 432. | 

Surprising is the instinct which teaches the larvae | 
of the ichneumon to avoid eating the intestines of} 
their living prey. Were they to devour its vitals, 
they would terminate its existence and put an end 
to their own. Whatever may be the value of the 
cabbage to man, he probably owes it to the ichneu- 
mon-fly that any portion of this vegetable falls to 
his share, for out of thirty caterpillars of the white | 


twenty-five were the habitation of their murderous | 
foe. That these were devoured in the morning of 
their life is in accordance with the general law 
which enacts that some of every race that breathes 
should perish in their infancy, while others should 
last to middle age, and a fgw fill up the full mea-| 
sure of the days allotted to their kind. 

The grub of the cockchafer commits great ra- 
vages both upon grass and corn by gnawing the 
roots of the plant. Entire meadows are sometimes | 
denuded by it. The rook eats these destroyers by 
thousands, and by one act gets food for himself, 
and protects the wheat which is the staff of life to 
man. They are the grubs which chiefly attract 
him to follow the plough, and when he plucks up 
a blade of grass or corn, it is almost invariably 
for the sake of some description of worm which is 
preying upon its root. The plants which he eradi- 
cates will be found upon examination to be dead 
or dying, and by devouring the cause of the mis- 
chief he saves the rest of the field from blight. 
Unobservant farmers, who never look beyond the 
surface, often mistake the policeman for the thief. 
Luckily their power to injure their benefactor is| 
not equal to their will, or they would exterminate 
him altogether, and leave the depredators un- 
molested to consume the whole of the crops. 
When an unhappy success has attended efforts of 
the kind, the evil consequences have been signal 
and immediate. After the inhabitants had con- 
trived to extirpate the little crow from Virginia at) 
an enormous expense, they would gladly have 
given twice as much to buy back the tribe. A 
reward of threepence a dozen was offered in New 
England for the purple grackle, which commits 


more herbage than he destroys that the insects 
when he was gone caused the total loss of the grass 
in 1749, and obliged the colonists to get hay from 
Pennsylvania and even to import it from Great 





long, sharp, and slender ovipositor, pierces the skin} 
of the larva, and in spite of its writhing and the} 
ejection of an acrid fluid, she succeeds in intro- | 
ducing the instrument by which the ova are trans- 


or never use unprovoked, are an important aid in 
keeping certain tribes within bounds. Mr. Rowell 
had two nests in a glass-case, and found that the 
food brought in was chiefly caterpillars and insects, 
“ Reaumur has observed,” write Kirby and Spence, 
“that in France the butchers are very glad to have 
wasps attend their stalls for the sake of their ser- 
vices in driving away the flesh-fly; and, if we 
may believe the author of Hector St. John’s 
American Letters, the farmers in some parts of 
the United States are so well aware of their utility 
in this respect, as to suspend in their sitting-rooms 
a hornet’s nest, the oceupants of which prey upon 
the flics without molesting the family.” Wasps 
are large consumers of fruit, but this is best pro- 


| tected by hanging bottles half full of a mixture of 


beer and sugar to the tree. ‘The wasps,” says 
Cobbett, “ attracted by the contents, go down into 
the phials and never come out again.” The of- 
fenders alone suffer, and the rest are left free to pur- 
sue the avocations which nature has assigned them. 

Mr. Rowell furnishes a curious example of the 
regular gradation in which the devourers of to-day 
are devoured to-morrow. 

“T kept in a glass globe a variety of the smaller 
aquatic animals, such as the larvie of dragon-flies, 
and introduced amongst them a few of the com- 
mon newts and water-beetles, one of which was 
the Dyticus marginalis. The dragon-flies had 
been living on the animalcules, the newts attacked 
and devoured the dragon-flies. The next morn- 
ing I found one of the newts lying at the bottom 
of the vessel half-eaten, and, while looking on, saw 
the Dyticus attack another newt. Not wishing to 
have them all destroyed, I took the Dyticus out of 
the water and put it in the sunshine, when, after a 
few minutes, it flew away, and had not gone more 
than thirty or forty yards when a sparrow caught 
it.” 

Thus the animalecules supported the dragon-fly, 
the dragon-fly the newts, the newts the beetle, the 
beetle the sparrow, and, as the sparrow has many 
enemies, he most likely became a meal for some 
bigger creature before the animal compound was 
given over to the inexorable maggots, and revivified 
anew in the shape of flies, again to run the de- 


great havoc among the crops, but protects so much structive round. Nature seems to have taken espe- 


cial pains to maintain in vigour the carnivorous 
element wherever animal life is congregated to- 
gether. If the pike is carefully excluded from a 
fish-pond, he appears there after a time just as 





Britain. A few years since an Act was passed by 





mitted, and lodged under the skin; she then flies 


the Chamber of Deputies to prohibit the destruc-|way to it over earth or through air. 
tion of birds in a particular district of France.|have been carried there on the legs and feathers of 
They had been recklessly killed off, and the har-'the water-fowl, or else been eaten by them and 
vest being swept away in its first green stage by|passed from their bodies undigested. 


though he had smelt out his prey, and made his 
The eggs 


The due 


off to seek another. Sometimes the female ich-| millions of hungry reapers, the earth had ceased balance is maintained, in spite of the jealous pre- 


neumon, when she has found a larva, seems to take | 


to yield its increase. Extensive inroads like these 


server of fish, and his sole consolation for his in- 


no notice of it, and in that case it has been found upon the economy of nature reveal to us its wis-| effectual efforts to shut out the pike from his share 
that another ichneumon has previously oviposited|dom, and clearly show us that if one while it is a|of the banquet must be the reflection that the in- 


there, and by some peculiar sense she ascertains| 
that there is no room for more ova, or not food | 
enough for them when hatched. After the ichneu-| 
mon has deposited the ova, she plasters over the 
wound with colleterial secretion. When hatched, 
her larvee subsist upon the fat of the caterpillars| 
which they infest. They avoid penetrating the| 
alimentary canal, but evidently destroy many of 
the minute branches of the trachea which ramify 


blessing that particular animals should eat, at an- 
other it is a benefit to the world that they should 
be eaten. A flight of rooks renders services which 
could not be performed by all the cultivators of 
the soil put together, and if the poor birds are oc- 


\casionally mischievous, they are richly worthy of 


their hire. Make the largest probable allowance 
for their consumption of a portion of that crop, 
the whole of which they preserve, and they are 


\truder makes a fur better dish than all the fry he 
consumes. Benjamin Franklin, who at the age of 
sixteen had adopted the notion that it was wrong 
to eat anything which had life, was brought back, 
\two years afterwards, to carnivorous habits by 
‘seeing some smaller fish taken from “ the stomach 
jof acod.” “Tf, thought I,’ he says, ‘ you eat one 
| another, I don’t see why we may not eat you.’ So 
‘I dined upon cod very heartily, and have since 


in the adipose tissue. Such wounded trachez pro- |still immeasurably the cheapest labourers employed | continued to eat as other people.” Whichever way 


bably permit the escape of sufficient air for the 
respiration of the parasitic larva; for though the 
caterpillars so infested survive and go into the 
pupa state, they are uneasy and evidently diseased ; 
the loss of the adipose store of nutriment prevents 
the completion of the metamorphosis ; they perish, | 


upon a farm. 


Pages would be required to tell all 
the mistakes which are committed in the blind rage 
for destruction, and in the readiness of the lord of 
the creation to believe that everything which tastes 
what he tastes is a rival and a loss. Even wasps, 
which find no friends, chiefly because they are 





and instead of a butterfly, a swarm of small ich-| 


armed with a sting, which, unlike man, they rarely | 


|we look, the intentions of Providence are too clear 
‘to be disputed, and the benefits which result too 
j “3 re ° 

plain to be denied, though many of the effects of 
the arrangement are impossible to be traced. The 
\system of the world is not a collection of indepen- 
dent circles, but wheel is connected with wheel in 
an endless scries, and the most we can do in our 
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present state is to catch here and there a partial 
glimpse of the complicated machine. 

Pope, in some beautiful lines of his“ Essay on 
Man,” has described the benefits which our protec- 
tion confers upon the larger animals on which we 
feed. The interest we have in their welfare causes 
us to keep them in greater comfort than if they 
were left to a state of nature, and by stimulating 
the growth of provender we, at the same time, 
maintain them in far greater numbers. If, instead 
of tending them that we might afterwards draw 
upon them for our nutriment, they and we were 
rivals for the possession of the soil and its fruits, 
we must either kill or starve them at last to avoid 
starving ourselves. In respect of death, indeed, 





the poet considers man and his victims upon equal 
terms, 


“The creature had his feast of life before ; 
Thou too shalt perish when thy feast is o’er.” 
The circumstance in the contrast which would 
seem most disadvantageous to them, is their appre- 
hension of the bloody fate which awaits them, but 
this they clearly do not contemplate. There is true 
philosophy, as well as fine poetry, in the lines of 
Pope which every child can repeat :— 
“The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? 
Pleased to the last he crops the flowery food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood.” 
The feelings of the lamb are not those of the 
murderer in the condemned cell, who knows that 
he is about to be led to the gallows. It probably 
browses untroubled by the thoughts of death, and 
certainly no more dreads in anticipation its violent 
end than we in health do our natural end, and we 
ure aware in our own case that the difficulty is not 
to forget it but to remember it. “ The hare,” as 
Paley remarks, “ notwithstanding the number of 
its dangers and its enemies, is as playful an animal 
as any other.” Vigilant and timid, its happiness 
is yet undisturbed by its fears, and it lives, we 
should judge, in considerably less alarm of the 
dog and the sportsman than the housebreaker does 
of the policeman, or the old lady of the house- 
breaker. The fish which share the same pond 
with the pike, pass and re-pass him without being 
agitated by his presence until he gives them chase. 
The end, when it does come, is mostly too sudden 
to be painful. The moral and religious discipline 
which results from sickness, shows us why a linger- 
ing death is best suited to ourselves. With animals 
the death of disease would be merely protracted 
misery. Left unnursed and unfed, they would en- 
dure far more than by the knife of the butcher or 
the beak of the hawk; and if one class of crea- 
tures are at greater disadvantages than another, it 
would appear to be those which perish slowly from 
a natural decay. 
(To be continued.) 
sctediennliiliaiaanaie 
“Few crops,” says a Southern journal, “ are 
more exhausting to the soil than is the cotton crop. 
An immense amount of manure, usually consisting, 
for the most part, of decayed leaves, limbs and 
forest mould, is required to keep the land of a cot- 
ton plantation in good condition. Another diffi- 
culty is, that cotton requires later cultivation than 
any other crop, leaving the planter but little time 
to enrich or improve his farm as he may desire. 
An Alabama planter says that cotton has destroyed 
more than earthquakes, or volcanic eruptions. 





condition of the country, of the ruing of ancient 
Greece.” 


neglect to protest day and night against the war- 
spirit that stalks unreproved through the world, and 


The effects of this, as exhibited in South Caro-|their obtuseness to the innumerable textual evi- 


lina, are thus stated in a recent address issued by 
the Agricultural Convention recently held in that 
State: 


dences of its diametrical opposition to the Gospel, 
they must stand convicted as blind leaders of the 
blind. Under such teachings, the monstrosities 


“ Your committee would earnestly bring to the}and deformities, as it were, in religion, exhibited 
attention of this convention the mournful fact, that|by such men as Hedley Vicars and General Have- 


the interest heretofore taken by our citizens in agri- 





lock,—men held up as patterns of real piety, who 


cultural improvement has become stationary; that/ nevertheless could rise from prayer to the Lamb of 


our old fields are enlarging; our homesteads have 
been decreasing fearfully in number; and our ener- 
getic sons are annually seeking the rich and fertile 
lands of the South-west, upon which they imagine 
that treble the amount of profits can be made upon 
capital than upon our own soils. Nor is this all. 
We are not only losing some of our most energetic 
and useful citizens, to supply the bone and sinew of 
other States, but we are losing our slave popula- 
tion, which is the true wealth of the State. Our 
stocks of hogs, horses, mules, and cattle, are dimi- 
nishing in size and decreasing in number, and our 
purses are being strained for their last cent to sup- 
ply their places from the North-western States.” — 
North Am. 
soxteneneiiilginnaan 
For “ The Friend.” 
On the Position of Friends in the World, particu- 
larly in relation to the War-Spirit. 
(Concluded from page 340.) 

On the other hand, however, if we turn to those 
other religious bodies by which we are surrounded, 
we shall find that, independent of their shortcoming 
in regard to some of the plain, spiritual doctrines 
of the gospel, they have little reason indeed to 
boast of un advantage over us in this distinguishing 
mark of the Christian, unworldliness. If, within the 
Society of Friends, designed to be the chosen instru- 
ment of a great reformation in the church, the world- 
ly spirit has spread to a sad extent, without, it has a 
still wider sweep, and exercises almost unbounded 
sway. 

Of all the teachings of our Saviour relative to 
the conduct of life, not one is more prominent or 
especially distinctive of the new dispensation, than 
that of non-resistance of evil eutreatment. To 
quote the passages in which He inculeated this in 
words altogether unmistakable as to their meaning, 
would be almost an endless task. Yet, with these 
all distinctly before them, those who claim to be 
his representatives or ministers, among other So- 
cieties, can use the words and lay claim to the au- 
thority of the Prince of Peace, of Him who gave 
the commands, “ Thou shalt not kill,” “ Resist not 
evil,’—in pronouncing benedictions on the armies, 
the acts, the weapons of public murder; and after 
such sacrilege, can go home with easy minds ap- 



























God, to go and sheathe their weapons in the hearts 
of strangers, children of the one Father, and for 


whom also Christ died,—become more comprehen- 
sible.* 


As in the early church of Christ, so among early 


Friends, perhaps the most prominent testimony 
they had to uphold, was that of non-resistance, 
and against that warlike spirit of the selfish, un- 
regenerate world, which regards and maintains self 
and the rights of the individual as the things of 
first and paramount importance; which asserts the 


smallest right of self; avenges the least infringe- 
ment of 2s dignity, under all circumstances, over 
all considerations, sensitively, tenaciously, and 
fiercely; a sensitiveness and tenacity known in the 
world as “bravery” and “the sense of honour.” 
A spirit which exercises full sway in our own “ en- 
lightened” nation; that within the past few months 
has been ready to plunge our people into a war 
with Great Britain, on account of the unauthor- 
ized interference of a few naval officers com- 
missioned by the latter,—a spirit that can cause 
grave and wise, and (one should suppose) well- 
principled men, and respectable legislators of the 
Republican as well as the Democratic party, to 
advocate immediate war, without waiting for com- 
munication with the British home government ; the 
“sinking of the offending vessel first, and treating 
afterwards,” thus plunging at once into a contest 
that would be, in a strictly common-sense and 
worldly point of view, most unwise, and which 
would have to be fought partly on our own soil, 
to the enormous detriment of interests which these 
legislators profess to represent, detriment greater 
than we could inflict on the antagonist, even if 
successful. Yet into such a contest our represen- 
tative men and journals have with hardly an ex- 
ception, expressed readiness to plunge off-hand, 
rather than bate a jot of “honour.” And in this 
course they are undoubtedly impelled by the breath 
of the multitude, of which they are the representa- 
tives. Such romantic adhesion to “honour” in dis- 
regard of interest, to say nothing of higher con- 
siderations, might become the men of the dark ages, 
but as exhibited by common-sense men of the pre- 
sent time, loses ali the prestige of chivalry, and re- 
mains merely ridiculous and wicked. But the world 


parently, still believing themselves the “legates of| ow fears in its wisdom, as did the ancient Jews, 


the skies,” and anointed ambassadors from Heaven 
to earth. Even such, if such there be, who would 
shrink from such a public act, yet neglect, for the 
most part, any rebuke to the war-spirit in their 
private vocation. ‘Their bread is to be obtained by 
their professedly evangelical labours, and hence their 
business, like other trades, would languish if they 
were not up with ‘the spirit of the age.” In other 
words, their places would have to be vacated and 
their bread fail them, did they not pander to that 
very spirit of the corrupt world, which, if they had 
had a commission from on High, it would have been 
their proper business to make war upon; and in 
this respect, and in that of leading their flocks into 


Witness the red hills of Georgia and South Caro-| false ease as to the most necessary things,—as hav- 
lina, which have produced cotton till the last dying |ing entrusted the care of those things to safe hands, 


gasp of the soil forbade any further attempt at cul- 
tivation, and the land, turned out to nature, re- 
minds the traveller, as he views the dilapidated 





whose fidelity is ensured by their salaries—they 
are as effectually fighting the battles of Antichrist 
as if they actually held his commission. In their 


that if the principles of Christ be followed, “the 
Romans will come, and take away both our place 
and nation,” thus showing as great a degree of 
practical disbelief as prevailed among those ancient 
unbelievers, with the added hypocrisy of professing 
faith in Him. 

The same “chivalric” spirit in personal affairs 
leads grave Senators, men no doubt of high edu- 
cation and reputable character at home,—when 
assembled in a public capacity, actuated, like 
school-boys, by the fear of being thought deficient 





* In the strictures on a hired ministry, the writer does 
not ignore the fact that many of these teachers have 
been men of true zeal and devoted piety, but desired 
briefly to point out the grievous evil in such a system, 
taken at large, flowing from a man-made ministry, the 
ill-assorted union of worldly interest with spiritual fune- 
tions, and the abandonment of the freedom of the gospel, 
preached and practised by the apostigs. 

: : 
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in courage, to bandy low epithets, “It is false,” 
“You are a liar,” &c., and to engage in hand-to- 
hand struggles on the floor of the public halls. 
It can cause a man of lofty intellect, like the au- 
thor, strange to say, of the noble oration against 
war, which has appeared in the columns of “ The 
Friend,” to employ language, applied to a brother 
Senator, of the most offensive character which we 
will not quote, but which can hardly escape the 
recollection of its readers. What a debasement of 
honourable manhood!—what an opprobrium to 
christian character! so that when the childish and 
vulgar provocation called forth an equally childish 
and brutal vengeance, we are compelled to admit 
that both were disgraceful to the whole country, both 
contrary to the precepts of the religion it professes. 

This spirit is also the basis of the hateful 
“code of honour,” “honour dishonourable,”— 
which is palpably at war with its own nominal 
principle. In France, a nation which claims to 
possess the most semsitive honour, thirty-two 
army-officers recently sent separate challenges to 
one editor for a harmless pleasantry on the army, 
intending to oblige him to fight one after another, 
that thus they might exsuve his ultimate mur- 
der through the multitude of lives pitted against 
his own. Punctilious “honour” being blind to 
the inequality of such odds. ‘he same warlike, 
purely selfish spirit governs the world at large; 
the word “ pluck” taken from the slang of butch- 
ers, applied in the first instance to fighting dogs, 
and then to prize fighters, has been adopted by the 
polite world, and now passes current to express 
this favourite quality, this contentious, self-assert- 
ing, thoroughly unchristian spirit. Its develop- 
ment is so universally encouraged at schools as 
part of a boy’s education, that even such a man as 
Dr. Arnold permitted his boys without interference 
to “settle their quarrels in their own way;” in 
other words, to wreak their furious and revenge- 
ful passions upon each other; and he would then 
assemble them, hot from such contests, in the lec- 
ture-room to hear readings from the life of Christ! 
What an egregious error to suppose manliness is 
promoted by such a course! Although the same 
spirit is diffused in some of the schools of Friends 
also, through the natural unsubdued temper of the 
pupils and unfaithfulness of the teachers, yet in 
some of our private and other schools where the 
teachers have been measurably redeemed from the 
worldly spirit, and were concerned to train their 
scholars as Christians, we have known thoroughly 
manly characters to grow up under the pure in- 
fluence of the law of love. ‘This plan of leaving 
boys to fight out their quarrels, where they are of 
sensitive organizations, beside its inconsistency with 
pure Christianity, may cause the ruin of their 
characters, and destroy their happiness for life, as it 
did in the case of the poet Cowper, who was by 
no means deficient in natural courage, but was 
sensitive, and particularly ill-cireumstanced at 
school in becoming the victim of a little tyrant, 
stronger than himself. 

Against all these things, this whole spirit, in 
things small and great; in the forming characters 
of children, the matured characters of men, and 
in the world at large, it is at all times and places 
the duty of Friends to protest and witness, “ in- 
stantly in season.” Our mission as a Socicty is 
not over—our work not finished; it lies before us 
broadly in the field of the world, and sooner or 
later we shall assuredly accomplish it, for we must 
believe with our fathers that this Society, the only 
religious body which has seen to the very heart 
and struck at the very root of the corrupt and 
widely ramified tree of christian decadence, is a 
chosen instrumentality through which all these 






















































things, the spirit, power and kingdom of the Prince 
of this world, are to be put under the feet of the 
Prince of Peace, so that righteousness may finally 
“cover the earth as the waters cover the sea.” 


M. 


two in an instant by strokes from his terrible paws; 
the rest retreated towards their masters. Two 
other balls pierced his body, but only enraged him 
without stopping his bounds, and at the next spring 
he was in the midst of the group—struck down 
one man, and held him in his grasp. The dogs 
again rushed at him, and the peasants stabbed 
him in the back and sides with their hay-forks, 
This and the shouting caused him to leave his 
victim and retreat slowly towards a bank part] 
covered with some thick bushes, the dogs barking 
in his rear, followed by the men, On reaching 
the bank he faced round, gave some fearful growls, 
and crouched for a spring, which caused both d 
and men to halt. His position was such that he 
could not be assailed exceptin front. Other shots 
were now fired but without effect, and the dogs 
kept up a furious barking at no great distance, yet 
he would not come out. As the man whom he had 
struck down was dead, his assailants kept at a re- 
spectful distance. However, after watching and 
consulting some time in what manner to make an- 
other attack, the dogs began to close in, when it 
was perceived that their antagonist did not move. 
One of the men then went nearer and finally dis- 
covered that the beast was dead, a ball having 
pierced him in a vital part. He was accordingly 
dragged out, and proved to be a full-grown male 
tiger. 

“Tesco has some good shops, in which many 
European articles may be purchased at very ex- 
travagant prices. There are two or three who 
deal in all sorts of wares—jewelry, watches, plate, 
glass, French silks, muslins, bonnets, and other 
gear for ladies; sugar, tea, coffee, soap, and can- 
dles; sardines, cheese, sauces, English porter, 
Scotch ale, French wines, Port, Sherry, and Ma- 
deira—a most extraordinary assemblage of goods. 
I must add to the catalogue arms, swords, guns, 
and pistols. os - - * 

All European articles are very dear, but there 
is a good market in Barnaoul, well supplied with 
provisions by the peasants from the neighbouring 
villages. Living is very cheap in this part of 
Siberia, further east the price of food is much 
higher. 

Since my first winter in Barnaoul, I have visited 
nearly every town in Siberia; have remained long 
enough to become acquainted with the inhabitants, 
and have entered into their recreations and plea- 
sures, but in no town have I found the society so 
agreeable as in Barnaoul. * * * There are 
a few wealthy merchants here who trade in furs 
and other produce of Siberia, which they send in 
February to the fair at Irbit, where all the furs col- 
lected in the vast forests of Siberia are forwarded. 
Merchants from Europe attend and purchase these 
goods in large quantities. Merchandise from Rus- 
sia, Germany, England and France is brought to 
this fair, which the Siberian merchants buy and 
distribute to every town in this vast region. 

There are barracks in Barnaoul, and usually 
from six to eight hundred soldiers are stationed in 
the town. The population, including these, was in 
1856, about ten thousand. The workmen live in 
small wooden cottages, most of which are clean 
and comfortable dwellings, and nearly all the 
peasants keep cows and horses. Those who are 
employed in the smelting furnaces, work two weeks 
and then rest one; this is done instead of taking 
the holidays arranged in the calendar, as that 
would interfere with the operations in the Zavod. 

Smelting the silver is a very unhealthy occupa- 
tion, and the workmen suffer much from the fumes 























































anetelteaini 
From “ Atkinson’s Siberia.” 
Barnaoul, and Mining in the Altai. 
(Concluded from page 326.) 

During the period that one party of the men are 
seeking for gold, the officer employs others in ex- 
amining the rocks in search of silver ore; at the 
same time specimens of the rock are collected, and 
the different groups marked on the plan. These 
operations are usually concluded by the middle of 
October, when the officer and two or three of the 
miners return to Barnaoul, bringing with them the 
different specimens collected; the other men re- 
turn to their different villages. On arriving at the 
Zavod, the officer and miners select and classify 
the different specimens of rock and minerals, ar- 
ranging them in the order shown on the map. 
These are afterwards examined by the chief of 
the mines, who has long been engaged in con- 
structing a geological map of the Altai, which, 
when completed, will be one of the best ever laid 
down by any geologist, very few having had the same 
facilities for such a work. 

There is a good laboratory, under the manage- 
ment of two officers, where the gold and silver are 
assayed, and all other chemical and mineralogical 
operations are carried on. ‘There is also a mag- 
netic observatory on the north side of the town, 
with proper officers to register the observations day 
and night; these are transmitted, at stated pe- 
riods, to the proper authority in St. Petersburg. 

* * # * * * 


There is a museum in Barnaoul containing a 
good collection of minerals, some of them very 
choice specimens; also a few Siberian antiquities, 
four tiger-skins, stuffed, and a few Siberian ani- 
mals and birds also stuffed. The tigers were killed 
in Siberia at different places, some at a distance of 
about five hundred versts from Barnaoul; they had 
come from the Keighis Steppe, and crossed the 
Irtish into the Altai in the region around Bouch- 
tarminsk. Their capture in two instances proved 
fatal to some of the peasants engaged in it, while 
others were seriously injured; for unfortunately, 
the men had no idea of the powerful enemy they 
had to grapple with. Pea-rifles and hay-forks are 
but poor weapons against the fangs and talons of 
these enormous brutes. They are rarely found in 
Siberia ; it is only when they are driven from the 
steppe by hunger that they cross the Irtish—most 
probably when following the track of their prey; 
many peasants do not even know them by name. 
The last was discovered early one morning lying 
on the top of a small hay-rick, near the village, 
by a peasant going to fetch hay for his horses, 
who beheld with wonder and alarm the formidable 
beast crouching with glaring eyes; at the same 
moment his dog, catching sight of him, gave a lcud 
bark, and dashed towards the rick. With a fear- 
ful growl the tiger sprang to the ground; the dog 
met him without fear, but was crushed in a mo- 
ment. The man ran towards the village, where 
he gave the alarm, and presently returned with a 
group of friends—three armed with pea-rifles, 
others with hay-forks and axes; and they were 
followed by several dogs. On approaching the 
rick, they were made acquainted with the position 
of the enemy by a furious growl; the dogs charged 
instantly ; he, however, only crouched and did not 
spring. One of the men then sent a small ball|rising out of the furnaces, which give them the 
through his hide, which roused him, and at one|lead-colic. Those who are engaged cutting wood, 
bound he threw himself among the dogs, killing|burning charcoal, carting these materials, and va- 
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rious other works which keep them constantly in|made our brother Onas at his coming over to Penn- 
the open air, enjoy excellent health; few, if any|sylvania, that we would recall our people from 
men in Europe are more robust and hardy. They|Canada, who were settled there. We have invited 
can, and often do, endure great fatigue; besides|them back to us, but we cannot prevail. The Go- 
which they are exposed to extraordinary changes|vernor of Canada has taken them into his lap, 
of temperature without feeling any bad effects. _|suckles them as his children, and they are so well 
The river Ob is a magnificent stream, running] pleased with him, it is impossible for us to prevail 
in a valley twelve versts broad; and there are|with them to come and settle with us. We return 
many small branches dividing this valley into is-| you this belt instead of the one we received from 
lands, on which large trees are growing. In May|you. 
when the snow has melted on all the lowlands, 
this river becomes a mighty stream, laying much of 
the valley under water; but in June, when the 
snow is melting on the mountains, the water covers 
the whole width, from one high bank to the other, 
the tops of the trees alone standing up like islands, 
between which the vast flood is rolling on towards 
the Arctic Ocean. 


—_+2—____ 


company were against going. In about two hours 
we arrived safe at Elizabeth point, and here 
lodged this night. 

20th Oct.—We took horse, travelled to Bruns- 
wick, and dined. After dinner, again mounted 
and rode to J. Leonard’s, and baited, after which 
came to Trenton Ferry where we lodged. 

The next day, came to Philadelphia about din- 
ner time. 









































































(To be continued.) 
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JOURNAL.— Continued. 


We ordered them two oxen for their subsistence, 
and they were told we had something further to 
say to them early the next morning, and a present 
from the government of Pennsylvania. Soon after 
we parted with the Indians, we were informed that 
the Governor of New York was gone on board with 
design homeward. 

Oct, 15th —This morning we met the Indians of 
the Six nations, and 1 spoke to them to the effect 
following. They might remember that these two 
things remained under their consideration, viz. : 
that relating to the Catawbas, and that relating to 
our traders. We expected when they came home, 
a council should be called, and that they would 
return a full answer to the Governor, in the spring. 
‘hat when our Governor and assembly sent us to 
see our brethren, they did not think it fitting to 
send us empty handed, but had directed us to make 
them a present. That we considered winter was 
coming on, and that they would want clothing to 
preserve them from the cold, and powder and lead 
to acquire their livelihood by bunting. That we 
had therefore provided goods of both sorts, which 
now lay before them, which we presented to them 
on behalf of our government, and had nothing 
more to say, but to wish them a good journey 
home. 

After some consultation the Indians brought six 
bundles of skins, and Canassatego said, they thank- 
ed their brethren for the goods presented them. 
That they were poor, and had little or nothing, to 
present on return; however, of what they had they 
presented us six bundles of skins as a token of af- 
fection. 

We told them we accepted them in the manner 
they desired, and wishing them well, we parted 
with them. 

Having ordered our sloop to go over the bar, 
about four miles distant from Albany, we took a 
batteau about 12, and were carried on board. The 
wind blowing fresh and northerly, we set sail. At 
Claverack, went on shore; at our captain's, sup- 
ped and returned on board, and lodged. 

16th Oct.—Early this morning, the wind being yet 
northerly, with a gentle gale, we again set sail for 
New York. Looked over and revised the Indians’ 
answer to us, assisted by Conrad Weiser, &c. Wind 
failing, and the tide being spent, we anchored 
about four miles north of the Highlands. 

17th, A.M.—The wind fair, and tide serving, we 
again set sail; but the wind came about, near 
south-west, and scanty. ‘Tide failing, we went 
ashore about ten A. M., staid two hours, returned 
on board, and dined. About four P. M., set sail ; 
passed through the Highlands, and about eight 
miles to the southward, and dropt anchor. 

18h, A. M.—The wind north, but small. Tide 
serving, we weighed, and again set sail. Wind 
varied eastward, then southward strong, a great 
swell. On the night we arrived within about a 
mile of New York, and then came to anchor. 
Lodged on board this night. 

19th Oct., A. M—We landed in New York, 
breakfasted, and dined with P. Livingstone, Jr.,|these bricks, the finest in the world. 

Alexander's son-in-law. About three, set sail with} The brick itself is made like any other ordinary 
a south-easterly wind so strong, that some of our) brick, only requiring a greater amount of heat to 


For “The Friend.” 

In the extract from Phipps’ “ Original and Pre- 
sent State of Man, in “ The Friend,” of Sixth mo. 
19th, I noticed what seems to be an error, and 
needs correction. In the beginning of the extract, 
it is said, “ Mankind are not left to Satan, nor to 
live to their own lusts, nor to live without God in 
the world. A way is cast up. A means is pro- 
vided. Besides the natural and traditional con- 
sciousness of mere moral good and evil in every 
breast, God hath a divine witness in the heart of 
each individual, which will truly manifest right and 
wrong in the consciences of those who faithfully 
attend thereunto,” &c. On comparing this quota- 
tion with the treatise of Phipps, (Friends’ Library, 
vol. x., p. 383,) it will be found that the words in 
the extract which I have italicized are an interpo- 
lation. Indeed the whole phrase, viz.: “ Besides 
the natural and traditional consciousness of mere 
good and evil,” might be spared in the context, 
because it conveys the notion of something supple- 
mental to the “ Divine witness in the heart which 
is the ONLY POWER that truly manifest right and 
wrong in the conscience, and that affords light and 
power to set us free from the mists of prejudice, 
and is the ONLY safe conductor and able supporter 
in the paths of religion and virtue.” But the ex- 
pression “ 2atural consciousness of moral good and 
evil,” so far as I know, is not used by any of our 
ancient Friends, and, it seems to me, ought not to 
be incorporated in our doctrinal works, because it 
implies the possession and exercise of “ a natural 
moral sense”—a phrase which for want of clear 
and definite notions attached to it, has led into 
inconsistency and error, and given rise to senti- 
ments at variance with those which have always 
been entertained by Friends.* ' 

Tke word “ natural” is in the edition from which 
the publication in “The Friend” is made: it is 
evidently a mistake, which has been corrected in 
Friends’ Library. — £4, 


For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Mecting of Philadelphia. 


JOHN KINSEY. 


John Kinsey’s Account of his Journey to Albany, 
and of the Indian Treaty held there, in 1745. 
(Continued from page 325.) 

Brethren,—You also put us in mind this morn- 
ing of the treatics of friendship subsisting between 
you and us. ‘The last we made with the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, was at Lancaster, the last year. 
By this treaty we were to be neutral, and we wish 
the English of all the Provinces would agree thut 
we should remain so, unless the French should 
come through our settlements to hurt our brethren, 
the English, which we would not permit. This, and 
all other our treaties, with our brethren, the En- 
glish, we are determined to observe; and in token 
thereof we return you this belt of Wampum. 

Brethren,—You also put us in mind of our 
brother Onas, his mediation between us and the 
Catawbas; and that you heard some of our war- 
riors were, notwithstanding, gone against them. 
It is not in our power to restrain our warriors as 
the English can do, until a peace be finally con- 
cluded. This the Catawbas know. We have used 
our endeavours to restrain them from going, and 
shall continue so to do, during the time agreed on, 
although we doubt whether the Catawbas are so 
desirous of peace, as they would have our brother 
Onas believe; otherwise they would have done as 
the Cherokees did, who, though they were at war 
with us, came to desire peace. The Catawbas have 
neither come to us, nor have they come to brother 
Onas. The account received is only from the go- 
vernment of Virginia. ,When Conrad Weiser 
brought us an account of this matter, we were go- 
ing to Canada; and at our return we had kindled 
a council fire; but receiving a message from the 
Governor of New York, we were obliged to rake it 
up, until we return. 

Canassatego further said, We have spoken to the 
Governor of Canada concerning Peter Chartier, 
and the robbing of your Indian traders. The Go- 
vernor said, he knew nothing of the matter. At 
our council before-mentioned, we were to have con- 
sidered what we should do further in this affair; 
but were called away before we had come to any 
resolution. He added, your traders go very far back 
into the country, which we desire may not be done, 
because it is in the road of the French. At our 
return, we will hold a council; and in the spring, 
when our deputies come to meet those of the Ca- 
tawbas at Philadelphia, we shall send our brother 
Onas the result. 

Brethren,—Y ou put us in mind of a promise we 





* See “An Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines of the 
religious Society of Friends,” p. 24. 





Road Paving in Germany. 

The Interior Department at Washington pub- 
lishes the following account sent by Consul Epping, 
of the manner of paving roads in Oldenburg, which, 
itis suggested, may be found valuable inthis country, 
and which may be made applicable to the same pur- 
pose in our marshy districts. A box containing two 
ready-burnt bricks, two unburnt bricks, and a 
smal] quantity of clay in its natural state, was 
sent to the care of the Collector of the port of New 
York: 

Mr. Epping states that, from the absence of 
stone, all the public roads in the marshy districts 
of lower Germany and Holland are being paved 
with these bricks. The pavements of cities are 
also made of them. Roads in the low and marshy 
country which were formerly altogether impassable 
for vehicles during the wet seasons of the year 
sometimes for months have become, by means of 
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cause the mass to melt and to form one solid and 
compact body, rocklike, and is then able to resist 
a greater amount of pressure and friction. 

The fuel used there for burning the brick is turf 
or bituminous coal ; but the burning of the same 
with coal has only lately been introduced, and 
found very practicable. 

In making roads with these bricks, the follow- 
ing plan is pursued in the clayey, marshy districts. 
A road is formed by digging two deep and wide 
ditches, some forty feet apart. The earth, which 
is gained in this way, is used to raise the road 
somewhat above the level of the adjacent grounds. 
The road itself is then prepared by digging out, 
about eighteen inches deep, as much space as is 
wanted to be paved—say about twenty-four feet 
wide—leaving a bank some seven or eight feet 
wide on each side. The opening thus formed is 
then filled in about twelve inches deep with coarse 
sand, and the brick is set in om tts edge without 
any mortar, so that the road is considerably raised 
in the middle—that is, the road is built so convex 
as to allow the water to run off freely, leaving the 
banks on each side higher than the road, but mak- 
ing drains through the same for the passage of the 
water. After the road is finished, coarse sand is 
always kept on the surface, to fill up the interstices 
and to prevent too much direct friction. The 
banks on each side of the road having been left 
higher than the road itself to prevent the wind 
from blowing the sand off, small brush wood is 
then planted on the same for the still better pro- 
tection of the sand. 

The cost of these roads is considerable, (six 
thousand thalers a German mile,) from the high 
price of the land taken for roads, the lowest price 
of land in the marshy districts being above two 
hundred dollars an acre. The bricks cost in Ger- 
many from eleven to twelve thalersathousand ; other 
bricks of the best quality used for building purposes 
cost but seven to eight thalers a thousand. These 
roads, however, are the cheapest in the end, cost- 
ing nothing for repairs, except occasionally at first, 
when the beds sink a little. The bricks never 
wear out if care is taken to keep coarse sand con- 
stantly over them. 

The weight transported over these roads in wa- 
gons is regulated by the width of the wagon wheel. 
A wagon having a wheel of over six inches in 
width can carry from the 1st of November till the 
1st May, 9000 pounds; from the 1st of May till 
the 1st of November, 11,000 pounds. The largest 
width a wagon may load to is eleven feet, and two 
wagons cannot follow each other in the same 
track.— Ledger. 

—_ oe 
For “ The Friend.” 
Love of Change and Freedom from Suffering. 


“Dearly beloved Friends and brethren,—In the 
power, life and seed of God all dwell, serving one 
another in love and in the wisdom of God, that 
with it ye may be ordered to the glory of the Lord 
God; that nothing may reign but life itself, and 
in it be faithful. Keep all your meetings, and 
know the power of the Lord God among you all. 
Ye must do nothing for the Lord by earthly policy, 
nor trust to that, but wait in the power of the Lord 
God, and be ordered by that to his glory. Ye will 
never be right till then, and that must keep peace 
among you. ‘Take heed of high-mindedness, for 
that will puff up that which should not be exalted ; 
aud if that come to rule which is for judgment, it 
will do hurt. But when Ile comes to reign, whose 
right it is, en peace and good will is unto all 
men, and no hurt is secn in all the holy mountain 
of the Lord.—1654, 

“Oh, all Friends, live in the wnchangeable life 

























































and power and seed of God. Be out of the low, 
earthly, changeable spirit of the world, which is 
given to change, and tossing, and tempest and 
waves, which cast up mire and dirt. Stand stead. 


| presence, which at times did mightily overshadow 
me. My life at that time did say Amen to what 
the Lord required of me, and wellingly I was 
given up from that time to this day, the will of 


fast in the unchangeable life and seed of God,|the Lord to do and perform, whatever became of 


which was before alterings were, and which will|my body.” 


remain when all that is gone. 
preserve you in that, in which ye may have the 
blessing among you and his wisdom to order you, 
both men and women, to his glory; that in his 
fear ye may be preserved, in his wisdom and life, 
in that which doth not change, in which ye may 
feel the unchangeable fellowship. And Friends, be 
wise, and low, and take heed of abusing the power 
of God ; but live in it, in the stid/ life, patient to 
the answering of the good in all, to the refreshing 
of one another, and not to the stumbling; but 
mind that which keepeth in unity, in the life, 
though never so little —1654.” G. F. 
We must, with sorrow, admit that a great change 
has come over the Society of latter years. Many 
refuse to submit to the government of the Holy 
Spirit in themselves, and as a consequence, we may 
fear it is little known by some to direct in the 
management of the affairs of the church. Men 
reputed wise in conducting temporal business, ob- 
tain the control in meetings, and in their human 
policy, form conclusions according to a wrong 
standard. ‘The natural man, who is opposed to 
the cross of Christ, and will not bring his deeds to 
the light for fear of condemnation, sets at nought 
the heavenly wisdom which led our forefathers, in 
christian simplicity, to adopt measures that were 
safe for the church, and promoted tlie spiritual 
welfare of the members and the cause of Truth 
among men. Where earthly wisdom decides the 
course to be pursued, man rules and not Christ. 
Though there may be a plain appearance and pro- 
fession of the Truth, the life and power of godli- 
ness may be wanting. A defect herein is a funda- 
mental cause of degeneracy, and a fondness for 
change in doctrine and discipline. Patient suffer- 
ing with Christ, on account of the lapsed state of 
the Society, becomes irksome to those who are 
superficial; they love a show of prosperity, and 
wish to be ranked with the multitude who think 
their numbers an honour, and give strength; while, 
on the other hand, some crave to be separated from 
trials, let their numbers be ever so small; as if a 
change of position in society would exempt them 
from the devices of Satan, and at once prepare 
them to reign with Christ. But before ancient life 
and power and holiness can be restored, the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit must prevail; the lofti- 
ness of man must be brought down, and the self- 
will of man laid low, and the Lord Jesus Christ 
alone must be exalted as Head over all things, to 
rule and to order his church and the members of it. 
Our first Friends were remarkably devoted to 
suffering for the cause of their Holy Redeemer, as 
well as earnest to know his will and to receive 
strength from him to do it. William Robinson, in 
the paper presented to the court at Boston before 
he was sentenced to death, says :—* On the 8th of 
the Highth month, 1659, travelling in Rhode Is- 
land with my brother Christopher Holder, the word 
of the Lord came expressly to me, which did fill 
me with life and power, and heavenly love, by 
which he constrained me, and commanded me to 
pass to the town of Boston, my life to lay down in 
his will, for the accomplishing of his service, that 
he had there to perform at the day appointed. To 
which heavenly voice I presently yielded obedicnee, 
not questioning the Lord how he would bring the 
thing to pass, being I was a child, and obedience 
was demanded of me by the Lord, who filled me 
with living strength and power from his heavenly 


“Herein I rejoice that the Lord is 


So God Almighty|with me, the Ancient of days, the life of the suf. 


ering seed, for which I am freely given up, and 
singly do I stand zz the will of God ; for me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 

Marmaduke Stevenson, who was executed at the 
same time for his testimony to the Truth, also 
wrote an account of his call to thé ministry, and 
to go to Boston, iu which, after speaking of the 


| promise of the Lord to be a husband to his wife, and 


as a father to his children, he says:—“ I believed 
the Lord would perform what he had spoken, be- 
cause I was made willing to give up myself to his 
work and service, to leave all and follow him, whose 
presence and life is with me, where I rest in peace 
and quietness of spirit (with my dear brother) un- 
der the shadow of his wings, who hath made us 
willing to lay down our lives for his Name’s sake, 
if unmerciful men be suffered to take them from 
us; and if they do, we know we shall have peace 
and rest with the Lord forever in his holy habita- 
tion, when they shall have torment night and day.” 
Mary Dyer, in a letter to the rulers of Boston, 
after counselling them to repeal their bloody laws, 
says :— Nor can the enemy that stirreth you up 
thus to destroy this holy seed, in any measure 
countervail the great damage that you will, by 
thus doing, procure. Therefore, seeing the Lord 
hath not hid it from me, it lieth upon me in love 
to your souls, thus to persuade you. I have no 
self-ends the Lord knoweth, for if my life were 
freely granted by you, 2 would not avail me, nor 
could I expect it of you, so long as I should daily 
hear or see the sufferings of these people, my dear 
brethren and seed, with whom my life is bound up, 
as I have done these two years; and now it is 
like to increase even unto death, for no evil doing, 
but coming among you.” “It is not my own life 
I seek, for I choose rather to suffer with the people 
of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of Egypt; but 
the life of the seed, which I know the Lord hath 
blessed.” 

William Leddra, after several barbarous whip- 
pings, and such close confinement, that it appeared 
they designed either to suffocate or starve him, 
was at length sentenced to banishment wpon pain 
of death. But he soon returned to Boston to visit 
the Friends he had left there in jail, was appre- 
hended and kept in an open prison, chained to a 
log during an extreme hard winter. He, however, 
enjoyed freedom and liberty of spirit in which he 
was enlarged in brotherly love to address a letter 


jto his Friends, in which he says :—“ I farther tes- 
\tify in the fear of the Lord God, that the noise of 


the whip on my back, all the imprisonments and 
‘banishing upon pain of death, and after returning, 
the loud threatening sound of a halter, from their 
mouths, who, Jezebel-like, sat on the imperious 
throne of iniquity, did 20 more affright me, through 
the strength of the power of God, than if they had 
threatened to have bound a spider’s web to my 
finger; which makes me say with unfeigned lips, 
Wait upon the Lord, O my soul forever, who hath 
made known to me his loving kindness, when I 
even thirsted for him, and kept my fect upon the 
Rock, while the raging waves of the sea went over 
my back; whilst for the Truth and cause of God's 
people, I have been freely offered up, and am not 
at all straitened to be baptized for the dead, whe- 
ther into death or otherwise, following his example 
who laid down his life for his enemies ; and herein 





the Record in heaven knows I lie not. And the 
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THE FRIEND. 
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witness on earth is bearing witness to me, that I| the unfortunate sufferers, and though every pre- 
do not seek to withdraw my cheek from the smiter,|caution that could have been well taken was ob- 
as I have not hitherto, nor to turn aside my feet) served by — Elliott and Dr. Strange, I was told 
from the footsteps of the flock, as witness this|in some places that the poor people had been 
chain and log at my leg; but did desire, so far as|muleted of a portion of what foreign benevolence 
the Lord draws me, to follow my forefathers and jane) left for them. T hus, instead of finding ten 
brethren in suffering and in joy. Wherefore my}carlini wrapped up in their paper packet, they 
spirit waits and worships at the feet of Emmanuel,| found not more than seven or eight carlini. ‘This, 
unto whom I commit my cause.” if true, was the fault of those on the spot to whom 
Those martyrs of Christ were examples in pa-|the money had been consigned. As to houses of 
ticnt suffering, and in doing his will, of whom the|refuge for the poor, said to have been built by go- 
world was not worthy. ‘They did not flinch from} vernment, we saw some cabins made, and heard 
it, nor desire to find an easier way to his kingdom, | that enormous prices had been asked on the spot, 
than that by which the righteous enter, which is| though I do not believe that this was with the con- 
through great tribulation. They did not strive to) currence of government. In Polla I counted not 
discover some back-door by which they might es-}more than thirty tents (and I now speak of the 
cape, and live at ease in their temporal comforts,| beginning of this month,) though one hundred are 
but they gave up all for Zion’s sake, and trusted) reported to have been made. In Montemurro the 
in the Lord for their support, and the final deliver-| authorities said they could not find wood for the 
ance of his afflicted church from the hand of the|erection of cabins, though by a little exertion we 
oppressor. We now live in a land of liberty and/ did, and assisted in making one or two. In short, 
plenty, where all may worship their great Creator|a general paralysis seems to have seized on those 
without molestation; and if the members of our} who ought to direct and assist, the effect, perhaps, 
Society at the same time lived in humility and love|of that system of centralization which forbids its 
to Him and towards one another, the cause of reli-| subalterns to originate or do anything, and leaves 
gion would flourish among us. How insignificant] them worse than children. 1 expressed an opinion 
are our afflictions, in comparison with the cruelties| that had common energy been exerted, many lives 
and destruction of life and health, which hundreds| might have been saved. : 
of the pioneers in the restoration of primitive} ‘‘ Even to the extremest point of the disaster— 
christianity underwent! Our trials arise from| to Saponara—succour might have been sent in two 
diversity of opinion and belief among ourselves,| days and a half, or perhaps less, and then the great 


the uncharitable influence of party spirit, con- 
demning those who stand for the ancient truth, 
and are striving to bring forth the fruits of it. 


proportion of the sufferers might have been got 
out alive. Many were, in fact, dug out after the 
eighth day of burial. I saw a girl fifteen years 





Persons of little or no religious experience sup- 
porting innovations upon the faith and discipline, 
long since settled as the constitutional principles of| ; 
the Society, and assuming the judgment-seat, con-|that the removal of them would have brought 
demn consistent servants of Christ, because they|down the house. The poor people, ignorant though 
cannot fall in with their projects. At the last|/sympathizing, could do nothing for him. ‘I au) 
Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders which | wounded,’ cried the wretched sufferer ; ‘help me. 
George Withe attended in Philadelphia, after re-| This was the third day ot his burial. ‘Give me 
ftrring to the difficulties with which we were then) to drink; help, for the love of God,’ continued the 
assailed, and declaring against the innovators of| poor fellow, as the lingering hours passed away; 
that day, he predicted that the day would come, | but no effectual help came, no government engineer, 
when it should be again said among us, “'The|no persons who had not been shaken by the hor- 
Seed reigns, the Lord’s power is over all.” May|rors they had witnessed. On the fifth day the 
we not hope that through mercy and the con-| poor wretch died. ; 
stancy of faithful ones in partaking of the cup of; “‘On putting the ear to the ground you might 
suffering, up and down in all the Yearly Mect-| have heard,’ said the people, ‘the sufferers under- 
ings, this blessed day may be near at hand ; and | ground crying, or groaning, or calling for assist- 
it wili be proclaimed, “ Arise, shine, for thy light) ance.’ W here was it to be found ? The dead, as 
is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” | well as the living, will rise up in judgment against 
the negligence which has inflicted ou them so much 


sociales 
The Earthquake at Naples. suffering. Many of the living are still in the roads 
The Naples correspondent of the London Times | houseless, or in ruins nearly falling, and many of 
communicates the following interesting intelligence| the dead are yet under the ruins, in spite of what 
concerning the recent earthquake in that king-) government may say. In Saponara a thousand 
dom:— victims have not yet been disinterred. I myself 
I send you now the report of a gentleman of] saw five dead bodies taken out nearly two months 
high character, who spent many days in the af-\after the occurrence of the disaster. ‘We have 
flicted provinces, who was able to make accurate|had three scourges here,’ said the people; ‘ first 
observations, and incapable of distorting facts. t ! 
His narrative, which I took from his own lips, is as| the poor on the day after, and, later still, the pil- 
follows :— \lage by the few soldiers who were sent down to 
“ My visit extended to Auletta, Pertosa, Polla,| assist.’ They got into the cellars of one place, 
Sala, Padula, Tramutola, Saponara, Viggiano,| which was a great wine district, drank the wine, 
Marsico Vietri, and Marsico Nuovo, so that I wit-|and laid hold of what money they could. 
nessed some of the worst features of the recent 
disaster. 


old, who had been recovered, and was now in good 
health. In Viggiano a man was found with two 





It is impossible to deny that the govern-| after enduring the agony of seeing two daughters 
ment has throughout displayed a great want of|perish. Thus the richest became the poorest, and 
energy and attention; that such assistance as it|enormities were committed where common energy 
has rendered has been most scanty and far too might have saved numberless lives; for in one 
late, and that had it acted in any degree as the|place, which suffered the most, perhaps, from this 





beams which had fallen across his body, but soli 








been killed and 500 wounded. All traces of streets 
and roads are lost. In one place I saw a cabin, 
with seven or eight priests and as many women, 
and the people, who are always communicative, 
and sometimes scandalous in their communications, 
spoke of them as almost one family. I met, how- 
ever, with some most honourable exceptions, and 
especially in Pertosa, with a priest, who had by 
his own great exertions saved forty lives. Of 
course, in such a trip as I have just completed, a 
great number of interesting anecdotes might be 
narrated, all tending to the same end, proving the 
great negligence of the government and the great 
misery of the people. As an instance of it, 1 will 
mention that a gentleman begged, and was glad to 
receive five grains.” 

So much for the narrative of a gentleman who 
made an excursion through the scenes which have 
suffered from the earthquake. Another person 
from Sala, in confirmation of one part of the above 
statement, declared that on the completion of a 
government tent or barrack an enormous price was 
demanded of him, wholly past his means of pay- 
ment, so that he and his family were compelled to 
remain without a place of refuge. I think it was 
in Padula that an old monastery existed uninjured, 
but the priests forbade its being appropriated to 
the use of the people, as being holy ground, and 
superstition compelled the poor to fly for refuge 
to houses which threatened to fall upon and bury 
them. 

Lastly, an English gentleman just returned from 
the same district confirms in general what I have 
stated above, and adds in detail that “in Padula 
especially, and in other places, the stench from the 
dead bodies was so great that [ could scarcely bear 
it. Great numbers are still disinterred, for there 
were not hands sufficient for the work. I never 
saw such misery in my life as I witnessed in one 
place. We flung among the poor people whatever 
money we had, and perhaps full two hundred fol- 
lowed us for assistance.” ‘his evidence was given 
to me by a gentleman last night, February 23, and 
he had returned from the scene he describes only 
last week. I content myself with stating facts, 
for, as to comments, the mind of every thinking, 
feeling man will make them as he reads. My in- 
formants would not deceive me, and were not likely 
to be deceived, for they were sober, sensible, truth- 
ful men. 

Other interesting information of a scientific cha- 
racter they gathered, such as the following: —About 
a mile from Viggiano two craters opened, one of 
which threw out ashes and another hot water, but 
both have closed. Over Polla and Tramutola 
too, near the time when the earthquake took place, 
a flame was seen to hover, while the fountains in 
the latter place ceased to throw out water; after- 
wards they ejected sulphurous water, and in great 
quantities. My first informant on the night of the 
4th inst., and on the following morning, felt seven 
shocks of earthquake while at Saponara, the sound 


the earthquake, then the pillage of the rich by| which accompanied them was as that of the hum- 
| ming of a steam-engine. 


a 


A Female Bear Hunter. 
The following extract from Atkinson's Siberia 
relates a curious instance of perverted taste, as 


“One gentleman was robbed of 6,000 ducats,| well as great physical energy and daring, in a wo- 


man. ‘The writer gives the account when in West- 
ern Siberia, not far from the Ural Mountains :— 

“‘T shall frequently have occasion to speak of Cos- 
sack and Kalmuck hunters, also of the daring of the 
Siberian peasant in his combats with the bear, but 


occasion demanded, one half of the lives now sa-| pillage, the people said that perhaps 3,000 bodies} I shall now introduce to my readers one of my ac- 
crificed might have been saved. The English| were still under the ruins. In Montemurro, with| quaintance of the softer sex, who was not surpassed 
oc 


money was the first that arrived for the relief of|.a population of from 7,000 to 8,000, 5,000 have| 


in courage and daring by either Kalmuck or Cos- 
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sack. In one of my rambles, after leaving Pavdin-|on the floor. Since this time Anna Petrovnaia 
ska, which led me to the east of Verkoturia and as|has engaged with and killed sixteen bears.” 

far as the river Tavda, I came upon a party of pea- 
sants in the forest cutting wood, and among them 
were several women. It was here that I first 
made the acquaintance of Anna Petrovnaia, the 
bear-hunter. Her fame has spread far from the 
scenes of her conflicts with Bruin, who has not in 
the wide range of Siberia, a more intrepid or dan- 
gerous enemy. At this time she was about thirty- 
two years of age, neither tall nor stout, but her 
step was firm, and she was strong and active. Her 
countenance was soft and pleasing; indeed there 
was nothing in her appearance that indicated her 


extraordinary intrepidity. It is true she came) o.or of paths to dwell in;” and to feel an ap- 


from a good stock, her father and brothers being | proving regard from the Omnipotent Source of 
famous hunters. I was informed that very early |jiont and life, which will strengthen and fortify| 
in life she had displayed a love for the chase; and|ti. mind against still greater afflictions, should| 
having been taught how to use the rifle, many they be permitted to overtake us. Here we ex- 
wolves and other animals had fallen by her hand. perimentally realize, “that tribulation worketh 


Hach time that bear-skins were re 9 by patience; and patience experience, and expe-| 
the different members of her family, her desire in-| i onoe hope; and hope maketh not ashamed; be- 


creased to add one to her other spoils. Without) ance the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts, 
breathing a word to any one, and with this object by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” 


in view, she set out on a sporting ramble, the con-| “yt goes not become us, so much to wish to be 
versations of her family having afforded sufficient spared every affliction in society at large, and 


intimation of the course she ought to take. in our respective meetings, as continually and fer- 

“One day a large black bear had been seen by| vently to desire Divine protection and counsel, that| 
one of her brothers, when ranging through the) ,, may act wisely and discreetly under trial for| 
forest with his pea-rifle in quest of smaller game. |the est interest of all our Friends, and our own 
This was spoken of in her presence, and the plan \preservation in the Truth. In the holy and pure 
of a campaign arranged, to be carried into effect | yisdom which proceeds immediately from the Fa- 
in a day ortwo. The next morning, long before | ther of lights in whom is neither variableness nor 
the members of the household had left their beds, | j..qow of turning, we are favoured with a sense of 
she had put on her hunting gear, saddled a horse, that, which makes for our eternal peace, and that, 
slung her rifle over her shoulder, and rode away.| which militates against it, and to realize preserva- 
Anna was so erratic in her movements that her|tion in a vital testimony for those things, which 
absence caused no uneasiness, and before day| yj) keep us undefiled, from the pollutions of sin, 
dawned she was many versts from the cottage.|and in near unity one with another in the precious 
Karly in the morning she reached the forest and seed of life; and here we become qualified avail- 
secured her horse, so that he might feed while she ingly to testify against things injurious to our spi- 
penetrated the thick and tangled wood before her. | pitual growth, and which would divide and scatter 

“ There was a heavy dew on the grass in the ope | from near union and fellowship with the followers 
glades, and she observed that the bear was taking | of the blessed Lamb. In this hol y communion we 
his morning ramble, his track being quite fresh. know our stubborn wills to be broken, and our cor- 
Looking to the priming of her rifle, and adding |; yp¢ inclinations, as the children of Babylon, to be 
powder from her flask, she went on with a firm | oithor captivated or slainjyand the hard and im- 
step. The bear had made many turnings on his penetrable things of our nature, gradually to be 
march, but she followed him with all the sagacity | ¢..04 away by the baptism of fire and the Holy 
of a blood-hound, and never once lost his trail.| Spirit; and thus being liberated from the yoke of 
Hfour after hour passed, however, and she had not bondage, we are prepared to unite in spirit with 
caught a glimpse of him. As it threatened to be just men made perfect, having come “ to the church 
a long chase, Auna had recourse to her little bag, ‘of the First-born, which are written in heaven, and 
sat down by a small stream, and made her break-|+,, God the Judge of all,” “and to Jesus the Me- 
fast. on a piece of rye-bread, washed down with 8|diator of the new covenant, and to the blood of 
draught of the water flowing at her feet. Having sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that of 
ended her frugal meal, she shouldered her rifle, Abel,” (Heb. xii, 23,24.) Here the Seu Tiie 
and again pushed on. She had another long and | nature of patience and meckness is changed from 


For “The Friend.” 
“Keep thy Bye Single.” 
Amidst the peculiar trials which arise in our 
path, it is very necessary to keep the eye single 
upon our heavenly Teacher, that we may be di- 
rected in all our movements, by the meek and 


peace. Itis an invaluable consolation to be en- 
abled to take a retrospective view of past trials, 
and to know that when thus exercised, we have 
been governed and directed in all our movements 
by the blessed Repairer of breaches “ and the Re- 








| dred thousand pounds sterling. The State prosecutions 
against two booksellers for circulating a libel against 
the French Emperor, ended in an explanation from them, 
and the rendition of a verdict of not guilty. Nothing 
was known respecting the progress of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph fleet. 

The commercial affairs of France showed symptoms of 
jimprovement. It was reported that General Pelissier 
would soon return to France, and be succeeded in the 
}mission to London, by Druyn de L’Huys. There was 





gentle wisdom, that proceeds from the Prince of|"° maar que Sewn Sas. 


| There was an increased demand in the London money 
;market for money, but there had been no change in 
| rates. Consols, 954. The Liverpool cotton market was 
| dull—quotations unchanged. The Manchester advices 
| were not favourable. Flour and breadstuffs were very 
|dull, and sales small at the following quotations :— 
| Western Canal flour, 20s. a 21s.; Philadelphia and Bal- 
|timore, 2ls. a. 21s. 6d.; red Western wheat, 5s. 2d. a, 
5s. Gd. per 70 lbs.; Southern red, 5s. 10d. a 6s. 2d.; 
white, 7s. a 7s. 3d.; corn, white, 33s.; yellow, 34s. per 
480 pounds. 

UNITED STATES.—Secretary Thompson is organis- 
ing a commission to run the boundary line between 
Texas and New Mexico. The exploration and survey is 
expected to be an extremely difficult task, there being 
long stretches of country entirely destitute of water or 
vegetation.—The report that the U. S. Minister had de- 


| manded his passports from the government of Mexico, is 


believed to be incorrect. He had demanded passports 
for the American citizens resident in Mexico, who had 
resolved to leave the country rather than submit to the 
forced contribution made by the government. 

Utah.—The government has received a letter from 
Major McCullough, one of the Peace Commissioners, 
dated Camp Scott, in which he states his belief that one 
of the reasons why the Mormons deserted their habita- 
tions, was to preserve their families from coming in con- 
tact with the U.S. troops. Besides, the leaders resorted 
to this exodus to keep the people together, and prevent 
the disaffected Mormons from throwing themselves on 
the army for protection. From other sources it appears 
that the Mormons remained in the southern part of the 
territory, and had no intentions of leaving it at present. 
A small force of Mormons was still at Salt Lake City, 
who, it was feared, might fire it on the approach of the 
army. The army, under Gen. Johnston’s command, was 
to set out for Salt Lake City on the 13th ult. It num- 
bered about 3000 men. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 447; deaths from 
sun-stroké and congestion of the brain, 44. Children, 
under ten years of age, 249. Henry Brooks, the la8t 
surviving officer of the Kane Arctic Expedition, died on 
the 29th ult., of sun-stroke at the Navy Yard. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 284; deaths from 
sun-stroke and congestion of the brain, 34. Children, 
under ten years of age, 149. The mean temperature of 
the Sixth mouth, as ascertained by the thermometer at 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 75}°, which is nearly 
four degrees above the average for the last thirty-three 
years, and is the warmest Sixth month since 1831. On 
ten days the thermometer rose above 90°. The lowest 
temperature in the month was 54°. The amount of rain 
was four and a half inches, all of which, except one-tenth 
of an inch, fell in twenty-four hours. The arrivals of 
shipping at this port, foreign and coastwise, during the 
first six months of the year, numbered 9262 ; during the 
corresponding portion of 1858, the number of arrivals 
was 11,717. 

Rain.—A late paper says, “The amount of rain that 
has fallen over a large portion of the United States in 
six weeks, running from the Ist of May to the 12th of 
June, has scarcely a parallel. The Pittsburg Journal 
says, the average of observations will give about 10 
inches in May, and 5 inches to the 12th of June, or 15 
inches in 43 days. These rains do not appear to have 
been local, but extend east and west at least 1000 miles, 
north and south half that distance.” 

Lake Erie—The Buffalo Express says, the water in 

















fruitless walk. Satisfied, however, that she was|the harsh and devouring nature of our fallen condi- 
bed of high plants, that included the giant fennel, |i}. wisdom that cometh from above, “which is 
of the flowers of which the bears are very fond. | ¢..¢ pure, then peaceable, gentle and easy to be 
this bed, out rushed the bear, with a loud growl, partiality, and without hypocrisy.” 
about twenty yards in front. Quickly she threw Cayuga Co N. Y.. Sixth mo. 25th, 1858 
of 4 N. Y., Sir . 25th, 1858. 

knee, and got a good sight, the animal staring at 
her almost motionless. She now touched the trig- 
ceeded, then a struggle for a minute or two, and SEVENTH MONTH 10, 1858. 
her wish was accomplished: the bear lay dead ! _—————_—- a 
of her horse, which she found at no great distance,| EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Sixth mo. 23d. 
for she had been brought back nearly to the spot The proceedings of Parliament were not of much gen- 

I av | 1 ished | oy continuance of the paper duty impolitic, but had made 
oa her way home, and astonished her family, ON | no proposition for its abolition. Very destructive fires 


on his track, she pursued it till she arrived at a|tion and we are enabled to act more and more in 
As she was creeping cautiously along the edge of entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without 
forward the prongs of her rifle, dropped on one 
THE FRIEND. 
ger, there followed a flash, a savage growl suc- si aenancant 
“ After taking off his skin, she started in search SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

where she commenced the chase. She was shortly eral interest. The House of Commons had declared the 
her entrance to the cottage, by throwing the skin! hid occurred in London, involving a loss of several hun- 


| Lake Erie is higher than it has ever been before within 
the memory of the “ oldest inhabitants.” The harbours 
along the southern shore are suffering from an overflow 
of their banks and docks. 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from I. Boadle, Mass., $2, vol, 31; from E. 
Underwood, Mich., $2, vol. 31; from S. Hobson, agt., 
O., for Caleb Fowler, $2, vol. 31, and for Joseph Penrose, 
$3, to 27, vol. 31. 








Diep, on the 28th of Sixth month, in the 62d year of 
his age, Davis Hoores; a valued member and overseer 
of Caln Preparative and Bradford Monthly Meeting, 
Chester Co., Pa. 
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